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ABSTRACT ' . ■ • ' c n t u 

This paper analyzes spoken usage. of English 
p'r=»p3sitions by "two groups of Ontarian^^ elementary . stadents at' ths 
Srai- 2 and 3ra~de 5 levels. The first-group (29 sub jects) ' con.sist>s of 
bilingual Pranco-On tari an students fron Welland anl Sudbury. The 
se-ond group (& subjects)'' is composed mopolingual English students 
from Toronto ExamiiiatioH of the fregus^cy of preposition errors m 
obligatory cont3Xts reveals: (a)' the order of preposition' adgirisition 
is osssntialiy the same for the. monolingual 'and bilingual stadents at 
both gra^e a,evsls; (b) the r^te of acgiisi'tion for the locative . 
prebositions "to" and "into"- is loyer for the bilingaals than foe the 
monolinguals although the rate of acqiisitiori for other prepositions 
is similar for the two groups; and (c) 'the types- of errors fi)und m 
th=' bilinguals' preposition usage diff-ec from t hose - found in the 
monolingualst . It is argaed that points (b) and (c) nay indicate 
influ^'nce of French preposition usage,- particularly, of . the 
pr-pgsitdons "a" ("at," "to") and "dans" ("in," "into"), on thfe 
bilingaals' • acquisition of the English locatives "to." . and "into." -. 
Such^interf srence may thus have a retarding effect on acquisition of 
certain prepositions in a secon-d language, (Author/CFM) ' >' 
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0. Introduction ^ ' ^ ■ - * * . 

■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ . ■ - V' ■ 

This paper compares results* of analyses of English preposition ^ 
usage by txjo groups of Ontarian elementary students both at the Grade 
2 and Grade 5 levels. The first group consists of bilingual .^quasi- 
simultaneous acquisition of Frencb and English) Franco-Ontarian stu- 
dt»nts from.Welland and Sudbury, The second group is composed of mono- 
lingual English students from Toronto, ' • 

•• ■ . . I' 

The data on -preposition us-age by the bilinguals are inte^estiijg ^ 
in several respects. First, having controlled for language dominance 
(English or French) among the bilinfiuWs, we are ^in a position^o ex- 
amine the poss.ible influence . of pattefns of language dominance -on Erig- 
lish preposition acquisition from age 7 onward. Second, it has been 
reported in several^ studies that second language learner<?' proficiency 
in English prepositi on* asapie correlates- highly xjith their overall pro- 
ficiency in English (cf. Oiler knd Inal 1971; Stubbs and Tucker 1974), 
On its own merit then, preposition, usage is an important area of re- 
search in the field of second language acquisition. Third, given our 
base line data on preposition usage by English monolinguals , the data 
on the bilinguals* usage . permit comparison of first and second 
language learning strategies Unterlanguage transfer, overgeneralization , 
omiision^ etc) and of the sequencing of English preposition acquisition. 
The data on the monolinguals' preposition usage are also of interest 
in view of the general. lack of studies devoted to first language develop- 

■ . ' ' 3 ■ " 



ment from age 5 onward (cf. Palermo and Molfese 1972) and the lack 
of a unified data ba^ on the development of En^Ush preposition 
usage for this age group. ' 



■ Methodology 
1. 1 Sample 



The bilingual' group is cc^posed 'of 15 Grade 2 -and l^M Grade 5 
students enrolled in Fpench language schools in Welland and Sudbury, 
Ontario* f A, to'tal of 14 females and 15 males were selected. Socio- 
economic stratification based on parental occupations yielded a 
weighted sample of four working class, five middle, class, and six 
upper-middle class students in Grade 2, and a sample of four work- 
ing class, six middle class, and four upper-middle class students in Grad 
Self-reports on language usage in the home (in parent-child, child- 
parent and child-child communication) indicated that-- among the Grade 

* 

2 students, seven s-ujijects h^d French as their dominant' language 
and e'ight Enj^lish. Among the Grade 5 students, two .of. the subjects 
were English-dominant bilinguals and the remaining 12- were »French- 

dominant . . - \ ' _ . * 

A few words on the sociolinguistic settlings in Welland and Sud- 
bury are in order. In both oommunities francophones are outnumbered 
by anglophohes: francophones make up 17% of the population in Welland 
and 27%' in Sudbury (National Cerisus of Canada, 1971) . Nonetheless, 



^elementary education in Prtnch has been available in both communi- 
ties for a number of years ."^ Among "the students entering the French 
element&ry schools, one finds a large number of individuals who, 

mainly 'due to language patterns in the home, command a good ^ 

.J , . • 

knowledge of English and a minimum or no knowledge of French or a 

I.- 

good knowledge of French and a minimutn of English. Such diveifs^ty 
in language backgrounds poses obvious problems to eJucatprs in French 
language schools (cf, Mougeon and Canale 1977 for further discussion) 

T^je monolingual group is composed of our students in Grade 2 
and four in Gradfe'S at an English language school in Toronto. An ^ 
equal number of males and. females were se^-ected at each grade level. 
All the students come ftom upper-mi^idle: or professional class en- 
vironments. Djue^to lack of research fund^ we have been unable to 

economic groups. 



weight tW-lTiono lingual group with students 4:fcpres^ting other 



1,2 Data collection - * • 

^ The ^ata were obtained through recorded Interviews conducted 
at the .schools with each subject. The interkcws ranged in lengch 
from 30 - 45 minutes, and were .semi-directed to cover such topics ^ 
as le-isure activities, school and home life, persoMl experiences 
and aspirations, storv-te3,ling, etc. Ail interviews were^ -trans- 
cribed and checked fcr accuracy of transcription. 



1/3 Tallying procedures ' ' 

Tallying of the standard and non-st^dard uses, of English prepo- 

' sitions found in the transcrihed,,,intcrvlews tool^^ three steps, 

? Ffrst, the authors established every occurence of a context in 

** . ' ^ ' ■ ' , . 

which use of an English preposition was required — see BrSwn's (1973; 

255^discussion' of an ' obligatory context', as a test item. Not counted 
. a^ oblip.^ory contexts were: (a) occurences of particles, -prepositions 

not followed by an NP or, in the case of the sandhi-form to, by, an 
^ infinitive (examples: lie went in ; He stayed 'by the We v/ant to , , ,) ; 

(b) ambiguous uses, i.e. where the intended raeaninj^ of a preposition 
. i^ not clear (ex^ples: I like traveling in the plane^ by pla.ne or in 

a sp'ecific plane ! ; I stayed on a farm for a sum^Ji^^V = at a summer 
' camp or that: served^ as a summer camp ?) ; (c) occurences . that are part' of 

-a iai|ger non-standard:, or ambiguous structure (example : She went in the 
•.-Papa bear's bed-=' she got into Papa bear's bed ?); (d) .instances in which 

- ^ ' - '.'z . ' - - . ■ J : ' • V ' 

the student imniediately self-corrects (example; We go -at . , to church) ; 
(e) repetitions within the same prepositional phrase (example; 'in the,, 
in the week. " is counted as* only one obligatory cont (f) cases . 

in which ordering of the'direct and "indirect object diff'^rs from that; ' 
found in standard Canadian English (example:- He giveft us itV and 
({?.) oc^ions of the preposition of^ in the expressions kind .of . sort - 
di_ and in. the- prepositional constructions in front of . on top of. efc. 
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Second, the authors judged preposition usage in each obli- 
gatory context as eithfer standard or non, standard, ''^hese judgments 
were arrived at jointly, based on tfwo of the authors' native intu- 
itions. Non-standard, usages' were grouped as substitutions (example : 
I went at the slid e for to the slide ) omiasidns (example ; ^ tie went 

hide), redundant uses ^example : It could lay three million 

/ ■ " ' ' 

, eggs by a day) ^ and misuses (example: He dressed into an Eskimo for 

■ . » 

as an Eskimo') . In the tables which summarize vjuxf* findings on prepdsition 

* ♦ 

usage (<ff. Results section), we have included as errors only those ^ 

' ' ' • * 1 . 

non-standard usages grouped as substitutions or omissions.. 

Third, the prepositions to be examined were classified in the 

following types: . . • 

about , examples : a book about birds . Chink ^bout something 

^at in its locative ( + LOG ) canse, examples: at home , 

at school 

at in its temporal < + TEi^ ) sense,^ examples: a t night y, 
y • at 3:'QQ p.m .. . . , . , 

by in its instrumental (" + INSTR ) sense, examples: 
make' by ^land , ^^ o by yplane . ^ 
( -f LOG ), exa^iple: He lives 'by us 
' for ( + T^iMT) ,^e>:anYple: for an hour ' - 
for used to introduce an indirect oUiect (10), exaroplesv 
He "did it for me, TBeHTook is" £or your mother . 

• ^ ' r ' 1 7~, 

**** . 7 • . ' 

t . ■ *. 

■ ■ • 



from , examples: hear from someone, from Toronto 
in ( + LOG ), examples: In school, be In trouble , etc. 
in ( -f TKMP )t example: in the morning ' • 
into , examples: ro into a room, 'get' into trouble , etc, 
of , examples: a friend of mine, a few of us, a -lot of 
on. ( -f LOG), examples: on the table, on a tirip , etc, 
on ( -f TEMP ), example: on Monday . • ^ 
over ^ example: jump over the fence , all over the pla ce, etc. 
out of ( + INSTR), example: a house made out of straw 
through , exf^.mples: through the door 

jto ( + 10 ) , examples: ^ive it to someone, -taltc to someone 
to ( + LOG ) used with'^^verb of^motibrV, examples: 

, go to school, run to the store 

^ followed by an infinitive ( + VP) , examples: I don't 
want - to go. You gotta 'Stay . \ 

with , examples: go with someone, ciit something with a knife 
Note that we"" have only listed those types for which we found five or 
more obligatory CQnte^^ts, thus,- not listed are some of the above pre- ^ 
posit^iong used in other senses (examples: at in expressions such 
as at all , at last , look at someone ; in in expressions^ such as in 
French, in time, as well as prepositions such as after , before, between, 
etCt 
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1,4 Data gnalyaig^ » 

For both the bilingual and monolingual groups, the prepositioh 
usage of the Grade 2 students will be compared with that .of the Grade 
5 students. These comparisons will provide information on the ' 
developmental aspects of English preposition usage. Next, comparison 
,of the b'ilinguals 'and monolinguals • developmental patterns will per- 
mit examination of similarities and differences in the brder of pre-^ 
position Acquisition for each group. The results obtained foi the 
English-dominant and French-dominant b'ilinguals and the English 
monolinguals at the Grade 2 level will then be contrasted to inves- 
tigate'the influence of language dominance on preposition usage. 
Finally, we shall consider , those aspects of the rvisults that suggest 
different acquisition strategies for the bilinguals and monolinguals. 

2 J Results ' . ' • ^ 

* * '. • 

V/e shall begin with the data on preposition usage by the Grade' 2 
bilingual subjects (cf. Table 1). 

Assuming with Hr'ovm (1973) that a percentage of error oi^ 5% 
or less indicates acquisition of a given item, we note that. 15 of a 
total of 19 ptepositions have not been completely acquired by the 
Grade 2 bilin^^uals In spite of the low number of obligcitory contexts 



•> 

Preposition 


Tota 1 - 1 tems 


Total - Errors 


''■> Errors 


INTO 




65 


98^ 


TO (+LOC) 




45 


48'^ 


THROUGH 


6 


2 


33?^ 


BY {+LOC) 


7 


2 


28f, 


ABOUT 


' 11 ■ . ^ 


3 


27"^ 


OUT OJ:- ( + INSTR) 


13 


3 „ 


23"^ 


AT- (+TEMP) 


15 


■ 3 


20^^ 


T» (+10) 


•: . 53 , ' 


10 ■ 


1 9?! 


BY (+INSTR) 


7 


1* 


1 4'' 


ON (+TEMP) - 


10 


1 ' ' 


' in< 


IN (+TEMP) 


22 


2 


9?; 




,14 


1 


7-^ 


OF 


73 . 


5 . 




ON. (-H-OC) 


139 


9 . 


6", ■ 


T0'(+VP) 


268 


16 


6", 


WITH 


75 


• 2 


A". 


IN UlOC) 


.181 


7 " 


Af, 


AT' (+L0C) 


* 42 


1 




FOR-{-f-l'0) 


66 


1 


2< 



TAEiLE I: Acquisition ofv Enqlish nrepoGitions by 'Grade' 2 
b i I i nqup. I fjt^jdents. 
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tor cer tain prepositions (vlZ. through , ( + INSTR ) , (+ LOG)), 
the range of percentages of errors may be taken as a rough indication 
of the order in which these prepositions are being acquired by the 
Grade 2 bilinguals. Given this initial interpretation of Table 1, into 
and to '( + LOG), having the highest ^percentage of errors, would be 
likely candidates for late acquisltio)^. 

Turning to the results on .preposition usage by the Grade- 5 hilin-- 
guals (Table 2), we note' that only seven of a total of 14 prepositions 
have not been completely acquired. This represents a marked improvement 
over the acquisition stage of the Grade 2 bilinguals shown in Table 1. 
The order of acquisitions-indicated in Table 2 is ba3ic8lly similar to 
that represented in Table 1. For example, we note that those preoositiona 
having a percentage of . error of less- than 10% in Table 1 likewise have 
a percentage of error of less than 10% in Table 2. Furthermore, of 
the four' prepositions that have a percentage of error of greater than 
10% for both the Grade 2 and Grade 5 bilinguals / into . to ( + LOG) and 
at ( + TEMP) show the same sequence of acquisition. The percentages 
"^f errors found for these three prepositions also decrease from Grade 2 
to Grade -5% The apparantly erratic behaviour of b^ ( + INSTR) may be 
a function of , the low number 'of occurences of this preposition as noted 

above» , ' * < 

le is perhaps worth discussing th4 suggested order of acquisition 
for the locative prepositions listed in Tables 1 and 2 in 'light of H. 
Clark's (1973) •c'or plexity hypothesis'.'' Within Clark's framework, the 



Preposit Ion 


Tota 1 - 1 terns ■ 


Total - Errors 


■ , 1 — 

■ "fy Errors 


INTO 


48 


41 


• 85^ 


TO (+LOC) 


1 13 


27 


24^ 


BY (+-INSTR) ^ 


Q 


2 


22'', 


AT (+TEMP.) 


9 


1 , 


. 1 ii; 


FROM 


- ■ 21 ' 


2 


■ 9% 


FOR (+10) 


54 • 


3 


■6% 


IN (+TEMP) 


16 


1 


•ft 


« 

IN (+LOC) 


139 


7 




OVER 


18 


1 • ■ ' 


5?! 


AT (+LOC) 


6! 






ON (+LOC) 


• 1 26 


• , 5 




WITH 


B5 


3 


3!'> 


TO (+VP) • ' 


• 30 1 


3 , 




OF 


132 


1 





Tnb l e 2: AcqiJ i s'i t i on of EngMsh nropos i t i onr, 
by Grzado 5. hi lingual students,* 
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semantic complexity of locative prepositions increases with the 

number of diT|ficnsions (point, surface, volume and the notion of 

directionality (no directionality, direction toward a location, 

direction away from a location) involved (1973: Al). In this light, 

it is interesting* that the locatives a_t, on, JLn, which do not involve 

directionality, are among the first prepositions acquired completely 

by the bilinguals. Also consistent v/lth Clark's hypothesis are the 

bilinguals' late acquisition of into (involving three dimensions 

and direction toward) and relatively late acquisition of from (involving 

one dimension and direction away from). However, the fact that the 

locative to (involving, one dimension and direction toward) is fovvi to 

be acquired late by both the Grade 2- and Grade 5 bilinguals is inconsistent 

with the predictions made by Clark's hypothcsis>--We^hall discuss the 

locatives Jto and into in further detail in a later section/ 

' Let us now turn to the findin.cjs for the monolingual English stu- ' ^ 
dents in Grade 2 (Table 3) and "cp^ 5 (Table 4). ; We observe that at 
the Grade 2 level four of a total^ir I'A nrcrositions have not been 
acquired completely, whereas by Grade.S it is only two out of twelve — 
-from and into . Once more, it appears that the locatives into a nd t£ 
are among the last prepositions acquired. In addition, although the. data 
for ajt^ (+ TKMP) are minimal in the case of the Grade 5 monolinguals , 
this preposition seems to pose difficulties for the Grade 2 monolinguals 
as it did for the Grade 2 and Grade 5 bilinguals (cf. Tables 1 and 2). 
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Preposition 


1 OTa 1 "^11 tJTilo 


\ 

Tn+a 1 — Frrors 


/, Errors 


1 NTO 


6 


\ 

I- 2 . ., .- 


33?- 




in 


1 


10^ 


TC (+LOC) 


43 


' ■ A 




ON (+LOC) 


"27 


' - 1 ' ' ' 


A% - 


WITH 


30 ■ 


1 1 




OF 


, "58 


1 




IM (+LOC) 


I7Q 




nf- 


TO (+UP) 


75 


c"" 




FOR (+10) 


■ ' 5 




0$ 


TO (+10) 


12 




of. 


ABOUT 


1 1 




of 


IN (+TEMP) 


8 




of, , . • 


AT (+L9fc) 


6 






FROM 


5' 




0^ ^ 



Table 3 : Acquisition of English prepositions 
\ by Grade 2 monolingual students. 

-'•*(. - • 
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Preposition 


Tota I- - Items 


Tota 1 , - Errors 


% Errors. 


FROM 


12 




0 ,:> . 


INTO 


12 


1 


8% 


TO (+ip:.) 


60 


3 




OF. 


98 


4 


45? 


AT (+LOC) 


' • 24 


. 1 


4? 


IN (+10C) 


100 ' ^ 


3 


' . 35 


TO (+7?) - 


101 


2 ' 


2^ 


ON (+LOfc) 


. 48 






WITH 


32 




0-^ . , 


FOR (+10) r 


17 




0% 


■IN (+TEMP) 


7 




0% 


AT (+TEMP) ' 


.5 




0% 



Table 4 



Acquisition of English prepositions 
by GraSe 5 mojno lingual students. 



As to the order of acquisition of locative prepositions suggested, 
in Tables 3 and 4, we note again that at, in,.£n seem to be acquired 
by Grade 2 and that into and from tend to be acquired relatively late. 
Both of these findings are consistent with Clark's 'complexity hy- 
pothesis' (cf. above). However, the tendency for the locative to 
to be acquired relatively late by the monolinguals is, as noted in 
the case of the bilinguals, inconsistent with Clark's hypothesis. 

To conclude this section, one is struck bv the similar order 
of acquisition of prepositions found for the monplingual and bilingual 
students* "^uch findings have teen reported in studies of second 
language learners' acquisition of various graniraat'ical items and have 
been cited as support for the hypothesis that second language acqui- ^ 



sition = first language acquisition (cf.. Dulay and Burt 197 Aa and 

Ervin- Tripp 1974 for references and discussion). However, to our 

knowledge the order of preposition acquisition has not been compared 

3 

for first and second language learners of English. 

One other aspect of oar findings deserves some comment. For 
almost all the prepositions listed for the Grade 2 and ^Grade 5 monolinguals 
and bilinguals, the relative frequency of error is lower for the mono- 
\inguals than for the bilinguals. This lag is most interesting as 
regards the prepositions for which a percentage of errors in the range 
of 10% or greater was found for the bilinguals, and is. graphically 
illustrated in Figures 1 and 2. ^ 

This lag becoTfies more obvious when we compare the percentages 
of errors for the bilinguals who have English as their dominant language 
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Figure 2. Comparison of preposition ac^quisition by 

monolingual and b'ilingyal Grade 5 students^ 
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with those for whom French is dSminant. As there were only two 
'students in the Grade 5 bilingual group who indicated English as 
their dominant "language \.(cf. the Methodology section), we present 
only the results concerning the Grade 2 bilinguals (Figure 3) . 
^ With the exception of into , the acquisition rate for the . 
^glish-dominant bilinguals is almost identical to that for the 
monoling-ual English students. However, the French-dominant bilinguals 
seem to lag behind both «f the oth^r, groups in their acquisition 
of nine of the twe'lve prepositions lij^ted In Figure 3. The lag in . 
the acquisition of locative _to is the most striking, one and will be 
discussed below. v I ' 

' Two possible explanations for the lag in preposition acquisition • 

found for "the French-dominant bilinguals come immediately t;o'mlnd. 

. • . I) . ^ 

First, the French-dominant students are exposed to less English' tihan 

- • ■ f ^ ■> - ■ '« 

the English-dominant ' and monolingual students in a^ much as French is 
the language of communication in the hoYne. The fact that the English- 
dominant bilinguals compare well with the moholinguals suggests that 
instruction, in a language othet than the one used at home does not, ^ 
at least to Grade 2, adversely affect the rate of acquisition of 
prepositibns. Converselv, the findings in (Figure 3 suggest that the 
language of communication used in the home constitutes a crucial 
factor in the acquisition of English prepositions. 'Ms finding is 
consistent with Hebrard and Mougeoh's (1975) finding that for this same 
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Figure 3. Acquisition of English prepositions by Frenbh dominant • 
bilinguals, English. dominant bilinguals and monolinguals 
at the Grade 2 level • 
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French-dominant group, ther'fe is , ^n overall' lag in .the^acquisition 

of English syntax and vo'cabulary in comparisori| to the achievement 

of the English-^dominant students.. It must be empbasized that in neither 

Hebrard and Mougeon's study nor in this present research was, the 

language used in peer group communication investigated. 

A second, pejrhaps complementaxry , explanation for the French- 
dominant bilinguals' 'lag in preposition acquisition is filter language 

transfer (interference).' There are four aspects of our findings that 

. . , r ^ 4 / ^ • . 

suggest this^possibility. First, it is clear from the results that 
the locatives to a^d into pose greater difficulty for the bilingual. 
Students (especially the Frennh-dominant ones — cf. Figure 3) than 
for the monolingual students in both Grade 2 ai^d Grade 5 (cf. Figure^^ 1 
and 2). However, other prepositions — such as with , the' locatives 
at, ±n,on, and in ■ ( + TI^MP) appear to^ be acquired with equal ease 
by both the bilingua ls(French- and English-dominant) and monolinguals . 

Second, "the blli-hgual. students' do not make the same types of A 
errors as the monolinguals in the use of the locative to. At the 
Grade 2 level, the bilinguals made a t;otal of 45 errors in tihe use of 
the locative t£; of which 39 involved substitution of at (1), four 
involved substitution of in (2), and two v/ere ommissions (3). 
• . (1) a. I don't go very often a^ the park. 

, b. . We went at_ Florida. ^ , . 

c. I said to bring me at_ the hospital. 



(2) a. We*r^ going in the f^rm. 

b. We go ill the bench. ^ 
^ ' c' We go in Toronto every week. " 

d. They go in the front of his^hou^e. 

(3) ' a^. Vie gonna go a parade. 

b." We went Walt Disney World. 

As for the Grade ^ monolinguals , there, was a total of four errors: 
one student substituted the prepositions ._at, In, on , through once 

each (4) . / '^"^ 

^ (A) a. Sometimes we go through our neighbors for suppe 
b. We went oh the pioneer village. 

C.I play with my friends that go in the school. 

\ ^ ■ '■ 

.. . d. Some people go the net. 

• ^ 

At the OVade 5 level,' the bilingual students committed. a total of 
29 errors involving locative to: 17 substitutions of at_ (5), nine 
substitutions of in (6), ^nd three ommissions (7). • 
p ^ (5) a. V/e went at ihy^Girandma's. 

b. My father was gone at_ a party. 
■ . c. ^ go sit ToweYs and....school. 
(6) a. They gonna go in Jail. 

b. They go in the corner of the classroom. 

c. She made plans to go _in n motel. 

d. I was going in Quebec. *^ ,. - 



(7) a. We made a big trip QuSbec. 

^ \ ' .. ' . 

b. I went the principal's office. ^ 

p. We went all the places. \ 

The Grade 5 monolinguals had a total of only tHree errors: all 

4 . • \ y ' 

were omissions (8) . ' ^ . \ 

(8) a. In July we're going the cottage.. 

■ '• • • • 

b. We're gonna go the Rockies. ^ 

♦ ^ • ^ \ , , 

c. • I star tec} go'lng camp. , * 

• ' ' ■ ' \ ■ - 

^•With respect to error types then, one obset^ves a tendency 

among t\j^e bilingual students at both grade levfels to substitute 

the prepositions at;(strong tendency) and' in (Veak tertjdency) for the 

locative to. On the other hand, it may be the case that the monolingu^ls 

in Grade 2 resort to substitution of *a. variety of locative prepositions 

" - > ' 

for to whereds/the Grade 5 rhonolinguals no longer do so.. 

Upon closer es^amination of the .bilinguals ' erroirs, we find that 

tas. . • ; 

in is most often substituted for the locative to in expressions in 
wliich in could be used in. a non-direfitional locative sense (e.g. 



We live in Toronto — > We^go in Toronto ), and at_ is most often sub- 
stituted in expression^ where non-directional at would be permitted 
,.(e.t,. We're at thg 3*tc?re — » We ^o at the store ). Thus in Grade 2, 
the bilinguals use in in place of ^tq.. in two out of four expressions^^ 
where in (non-directional) cfould appear, and in Grade 5, in eight 
out of nine. . The Grade 2 bilinguals substitute a^ for to in 31 



out of 39 expressions where at (non-directional) is allowed and - 

the Grade 5 billnguals in twelve out of 17 ej^pressions . As to the 

substitution of at for to wherq, at^on-directional) is not allowed, 

it is striking to- note that for Che Grade 2 and Grade 5 bilinguals, 

ten out of 13 cases involve use of at preceding the naifle of a city 

(e.g. V.'e went at Montreal ) . We note further that at is substituted 

for ^y(non-directional) in three other cases (example. We're at Montreal). 

Most of the non-standard uses of the locative at pointed out 
above resemble the usage of the preposition a in' French. Thus 5 . 
.. can be used in a directional or non-directional sense" with expressions 
of location such as' the names of cities, jVe cole 'schoor', la maison 
'home', le magasin 'store', etc. This semantic resemblance,^ in • 
addition to the phonetic resemblance of a [at] (in Ontarian Frfench) 
and at\xS\ may account for the fact, that the bilinguals generally 
substitute at for the locative to whereas the monolinguals in our 

* 

st^dy do not. - .. " " _ 

However, two point? must be borne in mind when considering the 



"possible i-nVerference of a. First,' we do not know - neither from our 
dlta nor fron the literature on acquisition of English as a first language ~ 
whetheV there may be some stage at' which le&rners of English as a 
native language substitute at_ for locative to (as for example. Clark's 
'complexity hypothesis' would predict). This remains an interesting 
a^ea of . research. Second, there is no one-to-^one correspondence between 



the non-staridard use of at found in che bilinguals' sp'eech and the^" 
use of in French, For example ^ ttie Grade 2 and Grade 5 J)ilinguals 
substitute at for Jto in 'sentences, such as M^e wen*: at my aunt.^s although 
there is no corresponding form x^/ith in Frenth. (, INous' sommes alles 
a ma tante ) ; rather the preposition chez must be used ( Nous somines 
alles Chez ma tante ) . Thus, each of these points suggests that the 
possibility of overgeneralization cannot be ruled out in favor of 

. • 

interference, ■ ■ 

A third' aspect of our findings suggesting interference* from ' ^ 
French involves the French-domiuant bilinguals^ substitution of alt 
for to ( + 10), Seven out of eight of these students errors involve ' 
such a substitution see (9) fo?: examples. , ' - 

(9) We write something sX^ my mother.' 

b. . She brought some focrd at h6r granc!ma/ 

c. They say it at^ someone. / • . ■ } 

d. At Mom, from Jill. , 

It is difficult to explain this substitution .in terms of intra- 
sys~t emtC''GV€T^-BneTiA±^^^^ iised to Intradu ce -an 

indirect object in English. Furthermore, we found no errors of this 
type in the speech of the English monolingual^ : The possibility of 

! ' ' . ' ■ ■ . ■ ' ' 

interference is suggested by the fact that French uses the preposition 
h to introduce all non-cliticized indirect objects, example : Elle a 
a pporte de la nourriture a sa grand-mere (cf. 9b). Hence, once more 
the poiysemous and very frequent French preposition a_ seems to have 
played a major rol^.in the students' errors involving to. 



^ - . ^ ... 

* . Finally, certain aspects of the bilinguals' use of into also 
suggest the possibility of iiiterf erence from French. As is clear 
froTO the results presented in Figure 3 above, the English-dominant 
and French-doininant bilinguals make more errors in the use of into 
thatx do the monolinguals. Almost all such errors — whether committed 
by the monolihguals or bilinguf:: ^ — involve substitution of ±vi fot : 
into (example' : T went in the room ) . The factcjthat in French there 
is no distinction similar to the one made in English between in and ' 
lilto may partially account for the lag in acquisition of into shown 
for the bilingual group. However, it must be noted that other factors 
may be involved: (a)-overgeneralization of jLn, as suggested by the 
relatively late" acquisition of into hy the monolinguals; (b) the 
tendency (for adults) to overlook the in/into distinction in -asual 

, y' * 

speech; and (c) tlie bilinguals' lack of exposure to formal English 
"in the school. ( 



3, Conclusion 



Given the small number of^onolingual comparison subjects and the 
lack of socio-economic diversity within that group, our conclusions can 
only be tentative. However, in the absence of studies focusing on acqui- 
sit ion of a large number of English prepositions by first and second 
language learners, we offer the followir^^, concluding remarks. 

J, ^Briefly, the order of acquisition of English prepositions would 
seem to be essentially the. same for young language learners (through 
Grade 5, say) be they monolingual or bilingual. This finding is in- 
teresting in two respects: It suggests a ranking of the pirepositions 
examined according to the degree of difficulty they present for the 
young learner; and it suggests that inter language transfer plays no 
role in the sequencing of preposition Requisition for bilinguals. 

However, this last point cannot be taken to mean that interlanguage 
transfer can have no effect on bilinguals' preposition acquisition, 
since we have found that th- rate at which certain prepositions (for, 
example, the locatives t£ and into ) are acquired by French dominant bi- . 
linpaals is considerably slower than the rate of acnuisition for these 
same-preppsitlons bv n.onolinguals and English-dominant bilinguals. Al- 
though the Frerch-dominant bilinguals' relatively late acquisition of 
these- prepositions may be explained in. part bv the students' limited 
exposure to English, this explanation does not fully account for the ^ 
finding .that certain prepositions (with, at ( + LOC) , etc) seem to be 

^ ,27 ■ . ' 



acquired with equal ease by the monolin^als and both groups of bi- 
linguals. We hypothesize that the-more difficult prepositions such 
as the locatives to and into T>ose more problems for the bilinguals 
(especially the French-dominant ones) than for the monolingual^ due 

'to the lack of distinction in French between _to and at_ (both expressed 
by 3) and in and into (both expressed by dans). One of the predictions 
of this hypothesis would be that to and into are acquired by French- 
English bilinguals at a slower rate than they are by English monolinguals. 

'ihis being said, it should be poirted out that even. in those. - 
cases in which Interlanguage transfer offers a satisfactory explanation 
for a large number of bilinguals' errors, one cannot easily dismiss the 
possibility of overgeneralizatloii working to the exclusion , or in 
combination with, interlanguage transfer. For example, it is possible 
that in our own findings, the influence of French a is responsible for 
the. bilinguals' non-standard use of at with names of cities (example: 
We go at Quebec . We .go at Montreal ) whereas the process of overgenera- 
lization has given rise to their use of constructions such as We go 
at r-.v cousin's . We go at my friend's, etc. for which, there are no equi- 
valent structures with J. in ?rench. On the other hand, overgeneralization 
of at for to may havR first given rise to constructions such as We_£o 
at.ny cousin's , Uc Ro at the store , etc.. and the only influence of French 

i..ha3--\7een-Z6^^-teM-me 'n^e at to constructions of the type at Montreal . 
at Toronto , etc. Similarly, overgeneralization of at to environments 
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requiring t£ may be acc^erated or reinforced by the lack of a dis- 
tinction between to^ and at in French. 

V It seems to us then that in cases i^vhere either inter language 
transfer or overgeneralization offers a plausible explanation of the 
data, it does not follow that the possible influence of the other pro 
cess should be written ciff. As has-been pointed out frequently in 
the literature on second language acquisition (cf • Selinker, Swain 
and Dumas 1975; Swain 1975; Tarone, Cohen and Dumas 1976) and in our 
own analyses ov Ontarian French, (cf. Canale, Mougeoh^, Belanger and Ituen 
1977; Mougeon, Belanger, Canale and Ituen 1977), it is often difficult, 
ix not impossible, tOc sort out the influence of either or both factors- 
in second language learning. 
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Notes 



The research reported on In this paper was supported by grants from 
t;he Secretary of State of Canada and the Ontario Institute for Studies 
.In Education. We wish to th^nk Ellen ^,Blalystok and Bernard Spolsky for 
helpful discussion of some of the Ideas presented here. Of course we 
are solely responsible for all forms'' of ferror. . ' 



Redundant uses and misuses are not represented In the tables since there 
werfe too few cases' of either type and they do no*", fit Into the framework 
of the 'obligatory context ' test Item. ^ 

Clark qualifies his hypothesis by suggesting that It may be restricted to 
a comprehension model of acquisition. Obviously, our data are based 
directly on speech production. Nonetheless, It seems that the question 
of whethi^r or not the 'complexity hypothesis' can be extended to a pro- 
duction model of acquisition Is still an dpen one, and in this light our. 
data may be relevantf. • 



It is interesting to note that various researchers (e.g. Bailey, Madden 
and Krashen 197A; Dulay and Burt 1^7Ab; Lnrsen-Freeman 1976) claim' to 
have found an acquisition order of English morphemes common 
to second language learners^ (children and adults) regardless of native 
language background. However, if '^here- is^^sjich^a 'universal order' of 
acquisition of these morphemes, one wonders why Tt -i&- not the same order 
found by Brown (1973) for English monollnguals . See Rosansky (1977J f 
discussion, of the methodology and statistical -analyses employed in the^ 
second language acquisition studies. 

It is possible that these three cases^of omission involve nothing more 
than* phonetic reduction of to which we were unable to distingi^sh from 
grammatical omi^ision of tin. ^ - 

Although substitiiCion of the locative for tjo is still .high among the 
Grade '5 bilinguals (15/29 cases), there is a noticeable cfecrease In the 
frequency of this type of error bv comparison to the Grade 2 billnguals 
(39/45 substitutions of 'at for to). The de'cline of this particular error 
continues throughout the a'cademic years : Mougeon and Hebrard (1975a, h) 
found that there were few errors of this type in the speech of Grade 9, 
bilingtials snd none In the speech of Grade 1.2 billnguals from the 
same localities, ; 'however, based on recent inten^iews we have conducted 
in localities where francophones outnumber r!-*glophones , substitution of 
at for to seems to persist' though Grade 12. It may be that thd\bllingual 
l^wer level of exposure to standard English in such localities IS largely 
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responsible for the fossilization of this non-standard usage. See 
Mbugeon and Canale (1977) for discussion of the role of demographic 
strength in -language acquisition among Franco-ontarians * 
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